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All during the year we advised the express drivers and chauffeurs to 
have patience; not to strike, that striking was bad. Although it was 
pretty tough for them, and we knew it, we assured them we would do 
our best; that they must bear up under their unpleasant conditions a 
little longer. You may believe me, this was no small job. To ask men 
to work for wages they could not live on was an unpleasant task. But 
that is what we did, believing it was for the best. The men listened and 
in every instance took our advice, and the results prove we were not mis- 
taken. ~We knew we had an honest cause and we felt that the Wage 
Board would grant us relief, and it did. Now, we thank the men for 
being governed by our advice and having confidence in us. We thank the 
Wage Board for giving us justice, and we thank the officers of the com- 
pany for their honest rebuttal evidence and their part in the proceedings. 
_We are all happy now for a time at least, so let us put our shoulders to 
the wheel; let us all work together and prove to the public that we are 
worthy of what has been done for us, and that we will offset the added 
expense to the public by better and more efficient service, if it is within 
our power. 





The other day, while in New York City, I met one or two-of.our 
officers, and in discussing the water-front situation I advised them. They 
understood and were guided by my advice and called off the trouble. A 
continuation of it would only make things hard for their friends, many 
of them team-owners, employing union men, and hundreds of horses 
standing idle in the barns. The longshoremen, for whom the strike or 
action was taken by the Teamsters, had been pleading for many weeks to 
settle the matter. Moral: It is dangerous work to become involved in 
a fight with another fellow unless it cannot be avoided, or unless you 
have a real reason affecting your own union. 





Shoe factories employing upward of 4,000 persons at Lynn, Mass., 
have been closed for two weeks because of market conditions. 
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TOILERS, SANCTIFY YOUR 
VOTE 


HE most virile 
movement in polit- 
ical life today is 
the national non- 
partisan campaign 
being conducted by 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Eloquent testimony to that effect is 
heard wherever the political situa- 
tion is_ intelligently discussed. 
There is no mistaking the influence 
which is being exerted for the de- 
feat of candidates who have shown 
themselves to be antagonistic to the 
best interests of the working peo- 
ple and to our citizenship generally. 
The records show that in the pri- 
mary elections which have been 
held thus far, the national non-par- 
tisan political organization of labor 
has played a decisive part in more 
than 15 contests. In that many dis- 
tricts those who have been hostile 
or unfriendly have been defeated. 
A number of primary elections rFe- 
main to be held and in these there 
is certain to be additional achieve- 
ment for the welfare of. our people. 

Three months remain before the 
final day of the present political 
struggle and these three months 
will constitute the vital portion of 
the campaign period. The issues of 
the campaign are now in full before 
the people everywhere. The rec- 
ords of candidates for the Senate 
and for the House of Representa- 
tives have been sent to all labor 
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organizations throughout the coun- 
try. The political party platforms 
have been written and labor’s an- 
alysis of them has been placed be- 
fore the people. By comparison of 
the records the voters everywhere 
may determine whom to support 
and whom to defeat. There is no 
ambiguity about the records of 
either candidates or parties. 
Politicians who fear retribution 
at the hands of an outraged elec- 
torate have made the charge that 
labor in some cases has abandoned 
its non-partisanship and has be- 
come partisan. But in no sense is 
this true. There is no labor vote 
to be delivered and there is no labor 
partisanship to any political party. 
There is, however, a vote of work- 
ing men and women and of those 
citizens generally who are forward 
looking and who are determined to 
guard the principles of freedom 
and justice, who will vote more 
unitedly than ever before for the 
retirement of those who have be- 
trayed the trust placed in them and 
for the election of those whose 
principles and records indicate that 
they may be trusted to uphold the 
rights of the people in public office. 
The interest that has been mani- 
fested in Labor’s non-partisan cam- 
paign surpasses anything ever 
known in an American political ef- 
fort. In response to suggestions 
from the national campaign com- 
mittee local unions, central bodies 
and State federations throughout 
the country have appointed cam- 
paign committees and these in turn 
have formed compact central or- 
ganizations through which the ef- 
forts of all might be organized and 
co-ordinated for the purpose of se- 
curing the most favorable results. 
It has recently been requested 
that local Labor campaign commit- 
tees hold congressional district 
meetings for the purpose of more 
effectively organizing the work in 
each congressional district. Out of 


close co-operation of this character 
much good is certain to result. 

In order to further increase the 
enthusiasm and the effectiveness of 
the campaign work the national 
campaign committee has requested 
that the executive councils of all 
State Federations of Labor be 
called together in special session at 
an early date. The purpose of these 
meetings is to make clear the pro- 
gram in each State and to harmon- 
ize and organize all efforts with one 
object in view. 

The staff which has been organ- 
ized by the national campaign com- 
mittee at A. F. of L. headquarters 
in Washington is giving every pos- 
sible assistance to local campaign 
committees, and there should be no 
hesitancy on the part of any local 
committee in asking for such coun- 
sel and assistance as may be 
deemed necessary. One of the most 
encouraging features of the entire 
work of the campaign thus far has 
been the tremendous demand for 
literature published by our na- 
tional committee. It has been im- 
possible to keep abreast of this de- 
mand, largely owing to difficulty in 
securing sufficient quantities of 
white paper, but every effort is be- 
ing made to meet as fully as possi- 
ble the needs in this direction. 

It will be noted that in this issue 
of the American Federationist the 
platform planks on Labor’s propo- 
sals are published as they appear 
in the Democratic and Republican 
platforms, together with the com- 
ment of Labor thereon. The intel- 
ligence of the American people will 
lead them to determine which plat- 
form more nearly conforms to 
their desires and which expresses 
more nearly their ideals and aspi- 
rations toward freedom, justice 
and democracy. 

The forces of greed and plunder, 
the profiteers and the autocrats of 
our political and industrial life 
leave no doubt as to what they de- 
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sire and where they will mass their 
support. 

The challenge of these forces to 
the citizenship of the nation is 
brazen and blunt. That the right 
thinking men and women of our re- 
public can afford to allow this chal- 
lenge to reap a harvest of political 
power in the coming election is un- 
thinkable. More than in any polit- 
ical contest since the days of the 
Civil War the issue is clearly 
drawn between reaction and prog- 
ress. The wish of the enemies of 
Labor and of the people generally 
is not merely to stand pat for what 
is; it is to go back to what was. 

Against this concept of darkness 
the people must mass themselves 
solidly and invincibly for progress. 
There burns in the hearts of the 
American people a great and noble 
ideal. The spirit that made of our 
war a great crusade and that made 
of our wonderful army a host of 
crusaders sworn to fidelity to hu- 
man rights and human freedom 
lives in everything that is truly 
American and demands expression 
in the acts of our public represen- 
tatives and of our Government. 

In wanton denial of this nobility 
of thought and concept, the Hes- 
sians of greed and plunder seek to 
ride down the rights of the people 
and destroy their liberties. The 
enemies of Labor have given to 
their servants the mandate that 
Labor must be crushed, its rights 
denied and its liberties destroyed. 

With the freedom of the working 
people the whole destiny of de- 
mocracy as understood in Ameri- 
can life is involved and entwined. If 
Labor could be turned back from 
its onward march the great torch 
of liberty would cease to burn for 
the millions. 

The masses of the working peo- 
ple of the nation understand the 
great issue that faces them. The 
one supreme issue is whether lib- 
erty shall live. Profiteering, the 
denial of free speech and free 
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press, the despotic use of the in- 
junction—all of these are manifes- 
tations of the same determination, 
the same drive to crowd Labor back 
from the road of progress and to 
take out of millions of homes that 
light which has come into them as 
the harbinger of a higher and bet- 
ter civilization. 

Let America make no mistake 
about what is involved in this cam- 
paign. Let no man or woman take 
lightly the duties involved. Let 
none undervalue by a fraction the 
solemn obligation that is laid upon 
all to bring decisive defeat to ene- 
mies of human progress and to 
crown with victory the candidacies 
of those who stand as friends of 
liberty and justice and progress. 

The dim eyes of the helpless are 
upon the hosts of Labor in this 
great struggle. May the manhood 
and the womanhood of America 
vindicate now the hopes and the 
truths out of which our great na- 
tion had its birth.—By President 
Gompers, in American Federation- 
ist. 





HUMANE METHODS IN HORSE 
TAMING 


“The Reforming of Dangerous 
and Useless Horses”’ is the title of 
a new book on an old subject by 
Lieut. Mike Rimington of the Brit- 
ish army. After a career in the 
Far East the author served in 
France with the Indian cavalry 
during the great war, and was in 
charge of a depot where unmanage- 
able horses and mules were sent to 
be reformed or shot. His experi- 
ence was thus broader than a 
horseman could hope to have in 
times of peace, and his statement 
that kindness, patience and deter- 
mination combined with common 
sense constitute the keynote of his 
system is gratifying to those who 
believe horses are seldom if ever 
born vicious, but are made so by 
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mismanagement or cruel 
ment. 

“The Arab is the most wonderful 
horse master in the world,” he 
says. “He governs his horses by 
the law of kindness from the mo- 
ment they are foaled. They live 
with the family. The consequence 
is they have become more intelli- 
gent than any other breed of 
horses and have developed such a 
deep and lasting affection for their 
masters that they will obey their 
voices. I reform the savage out- 
law on exactly the same principle 
as I educate nervous horses and 
colts that have never been handled. 
There is, I regret to say, a firm 
belief with a good many grooms 
and others that the one and only 
method to show refractory horses 
who is master is by cruelly ill treat- 
ing them whenever they do wrong. 
This system has the opposite effect. 
and makes them more savage than 
ever. 

“I have two equally humane 
methods, and adopt either or both, 
according to the circumstances of 
the case. The first I apply to colts, 
nervous horses and some that are 
on the verge of becoming vicious. 
The second is used for the danger- 
ous horse and the few horses you 
fail to reform by the first method. 

“First Method—Cause your 
horse to see, smell and touch with 
his nose everything that he does not 
understand, until he is satisfied 
that it will not hurt him. Get him 
to follow you about loose by kind- 


treat- 


ness and by making much of 
him. In this way mutual trust 
will be gained. When riding 
him apply the correct aids to 


show him what you want him to 
do. Reward and caress him when 
he obeys your aims and wishes; 
never on any account cause him 
pain or be rough with him. Ina 
very short time he will willingly 
obey you. 

“Second Method—Tie some hay 
securely round a stick eight feet in 


length, and let him eat and rub his 
nose with the end the hay is at- 
tached to. Hold the other end out 
of striking distance, so as to give 
you a chance if he attempts to sav- 
age you. Do not attempt to enter 
his box until you have persuaded 
him to eat the hay from the stick, 
which is long enough to reach any 
part of him from outside the box. 
Rub gently, talking to him all the 
time, every part of his body, fore 
and hind legs. Continue to rub 
any part that he resents till he 
stands quietly and leaves off kick- 
ing, ete. Gradually, with the stick, 
get closer and closer to him till you 
can touch his nose with your hand. 
As soon as he trusts you enough 
for you to safely discard the stick 
follow out instructions in first 
method. He will very soon com- 
pletely trust you and forget his vi- 
cious ways.” 

Lieut. Rimington’s practice of 
letting nervous horses see, smell 
and touch with the nose all strange 
objects is based on his observation 
that the most sensitive part of a 
horse is his muzzle. As soon as the 
animal trusts him enough to do so 
the British trainer takes another 
step in gaining his confidence by 
feeding him oats, carrots or sugar 
from the hand. It is absolutely 
essential, he says, to have such tid- 
bits in your pocket ready for use 
when dealing with wild or vicious 
horses. 

A groom or trainer must have his 
heart and soul in the work to obtain 
any success with such horses, in 
the author’s opinion. If he receives 
a kick or other injury he must not 
lose his temper and punish the 
horse, but must show by his voice 
and action that he is not frightened 
and is above retaliation. 

Here are some other nuggets of 
advice from this rational and hu- 
mane British horse tamer: 

“Viciousness is developed from 
acute nervousness, and a horse as- 
similates the character of his 
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groom. A nervous man makes a 
nervous horse; a vicious man a 
vicious horse. Women grooms, as 
a general rule, are more successful 
than men in handling nervous and 
vicious horses. 

“In managing a rough horse it 
is not strength that is required, 
but skill. It is the light touch and 
elastic feeling of the mouth that is 
necessary ; not the hard, rigid, un- 
yielding pull, which deadens the 
mouth and torments the horse. Let 
your hands and wrists be full of 
elasticity. 

“Gentling is an art in itself. To 
gentle is to rub or massage with 
your hand any part of a horse. 
Start with the head, stroking his 
ears and talking to him at the same 
time. Gentle with a firm and sym- 
pathetic hand. This gives confi- 
dence and leads to picking up the 
forelegs. Before gentling down 
the hind legs work your hand 
round toward the tail, get hold of 
it, bring it round, giving it a few 
determined pulls, and still holding 
it in your hand, gentle down the 
hind leg with your other hand. 

“In my whole experience with 
every kind of vicious and obstinate 
horses and mules I have learned the 
valuable lesson that the use of the 
whip absolutely retards one’s 
chances of making them service- 
able and generous workers. Spurs 
are another form of torture that 
either sours the horse or spoils his 
temper. 

“The tail twitch has the good re- 
sult of giving confidence to a horse 
of uncertain character when you 
are doing anything to his hind 
quarters. Pull the tail around the 
flanks and twist with determined 
jerks when he moves or kicks. I 
have mastered and permanently 
cured many of the worst kickers 
by this very simple method.” 

What the author terms the screw 
touch is used in dealing with rear- 
ing horses and runaways. This 
consists in pulling the head of the 


horse round to one side until it al- 
most touches his flank, and then 
keeping it there by holding one rein 
firmly behind the rider’s knee while 
gently kicking the horse on the op- 
posite side. In this position he is 
powerless to go away or go up in 
the air, so the author says. 

Many of Lieut. . Rimington’s 
methods will be new to American 
horsemen, and it would be inter- 
esting to know what success they 
ee in trying them.—News Let- 
er. 





CHURCHMEN JUSTIFY RECENT 
STEEL STRIKE 


Workers in the steel industry 
were justified in their nation-wide 
strike, last year, according to a 
commission appointed by the inter- 
church world movement that has 
just made public its report. 

The report says that “unless vi- 
tal changes are brought to pass a 
renewal of the conflict in this in- 
dustry seems inevitable.” 

The report is a flat contradiction 
to the publicity campaign of indus- 
trial autocrats and their supporters 
that this strike was the forerunner 
of a revolution and was instigated 
by “bolsheviks.” 

“Charges of bolshevism or of in- 
dustrial radicalism in the conduct 
of the strike,” says the report, 
“were without foundation.” 

It is declared that the steel com- 
panies have most effectively de- 
terred men from joining Labor or- 
ganizations. The workers’ griev- 
ances were of long standing. It 
showed, but had found no expres- 
sion because “they were limited 
largely to foreigners of many races 
and languages without industrial 
tradition, education or leadership 
to organize.” 

A general summary of the find- 
ings of the commission showed the 
fundamental grievances to be: Ex- 
cessive hours, the boss system, no 
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right to organize or to representa- 
tion. 

The remedies desired were: 
Shorter day and week with a living 
wage; representation and confer- 
ence; end to the boss system which 
so often subjects common labor to 
petty tyrannies and right to union- 
ize and a substitution of industrial 
democracy for industrial autocracy. 

“All the conditions that caused 
the steel strike continue to exist,” 
it was stated. “We feel that unless 
changes are made approximating in 
some degree the findings here pre- 
sented, another strike must come. 
In the measure that working men 
become intelligent and American- 
ized, will they refuse to labor un- 
der such conditions. 

“The arbitrary control of the 
steel corporation extended outside 
the plants, affecting the workers as 
citizens and the social institutions 
in the communities. 

“The steel industry was under 
the domination of a policy whose 
aim was to keep out labor unions. 
In pursuit of this policy, blacklists 
were used, workmen were dis- 
charged for union affiliation, ‘un- 
der-cover men’ and ‘labor detec- 
tives’ were employed and efforts 
were made to influence the local 
press, pulpit and police authori- 
ties. 

“In western Pennsylvania the 
civil rights of free speech and as- 
sembly were abrogated without 
just cause, both for individuals and 
labor organizations. Personal 
rights of strikers were violated by 
the state constabulary and sheriffs’ 
deputies. 

“Federal authorities, in some 
cases, acted against groups of 
workmen on the instigation of em- 
ployes of steel companies. In many 
places in western Pennsylvania 
community authorities and institu- 
tions were subservient to the main- 
tenance of one corporation’s anti- 
union policies.” 

Recent charges that big business 


attempted to wreck the interchurch 
world movement because of its in- 
vestigation of this strike are re- 
called by this statement by a mem- 
ber of the strike probe commis- 
sion: 

“In going forward with its work 
the commission faced far-reaching 
difficulties by anonymous attack, 
by the rifling of its files and by 
under-cover methods of every sort 
it has been embarrassed and its 
work threatened with disaster.” 

The commission’s report  in- 
dorses every claim made by trade 
unionists and refutes the charges 
that the strike was called for other 
purposes. Every power at the com- 
mand of industrial autocracy was 
used to detract the public mind 
from the strike causes and to cen- 
ter attention on W. Z. Foster, sec- 
retary of the strike committee. 

The strike was called following a 
refusal of Judge Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, to 
meet a committee representing his 
employes to place before him “‘mat- 
ters that are of vital concern to 
them and concerning hours of la- 
bor, wages, hours, working condi- 
tions and the right of collective 
bargaining.” 

Judge Gary refused to meet this 
committee on the ground that he 





favored the non-union shop.— 
News Letter. 
THIS CAMPAIGN IS YOUR 


FIGHT! ARE YOU IN IT? 


Success for the non-partisan po- 
litical campaign of the American 
Federation of Labor offers to the 
American people their only oppor- 
tunity to rid themselves of con- 
gressional reaction. It is their only 
chance to put progress into Con- 
gress. 

We have seen what it means to 
have reaction enthroned in the 
Senate and House. We have seen 
too much of it. 

We have paid the penalty. 

We have had the high cost of liv- 
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ing—we still have it. We have had 
the Cummins-Esch railroad bill— 
it is with us today. We have had 
congressional encouragement of 
the methods of Palmer and Burle- 
son. We have had a high and lofty 
defiance of the masses of the peo- 
ple, a finished product of the oli- 
garchical mind if ever there was 
one, 

We have had too many abuses to 
catalog here. Get and read the lit- 
erature published by the A. F. of 
L. national non-partisan political 
campaign committee. 

* * * 

By their records you shall know 
them. That is the heart of the 
non-partisan campaign. 

Records count. Promises are no 
good unless there are faithful rec- 
ords of service back of them. Flim- 
flam is worthless in this fight. 

Likewise, we are not looking at 
party labels. The workers are or- 
ganized to support faithful candi- 
dates, regardless of labels. 

It gets no man anything now to 
call himself Democrat or Republi- 
can and expect votes for that. It’s 
the record that turns the scales. 
It’s the record that counts. WHAT 
DOES THE RECORD SAY? 

Millions of men and women are 
organized and organizing to work 
and vote for honesty and progress 
in political life. 

They intend to vote on FACTS. 

Woe to the candidate who tries 
to cover a shady record with bunk 
and hokum. 

No counterfeit passes this time! 

* *x * 


No political movement in Ameri- 
can life has developed more enthu- 
siasm than Labor’s great struggle 
of 1920. 

That is because it is an honest 
movement of the masses for truth 
and justice and democratic prog- 
ress. 

That is why it takes literature by 
the millions of pieces to supply the 
demand. 
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That is why bands of four-min- 
ute speakers are taking the field 
everywhere. 

That is why politicians are wor- 
ried. 

Every American worker has a 
stake in this campaign. No Amer- 
ican worker can afford to withhold 
his share of effort. 

Get into the campaign. Get into 
the fight. It is as big in the village 
as in the city, as vital to the country 
as to the metropolis. 

It is everybody’s fight for a gov- 
ernment that will represent the 
American people all the way 
through. 

That kind of a fight is too big 
and too good for any worker to stay 
out of !—News Letter. 








OPERATING GENIUS GONE 
FROM RAILWAYS 


The operating genius of Ameri- 
can railway management has been 
sapped in the money markets, de- 
clared President Gompers in a 
statement on the recent wage 
award of $600,000,000 by the Rail- 
road Labor Board. The trade union 
executive says this sum looms large 
but, considered in individual cases, 
it is a “sop.” He says this award, 
as compared with the guaranteed 
dividends of the railways “is an in- 
dictment against the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, of which time will con- 
vict the authors.” 

“The country wants to know how 
this wage increase is to be met. The 
problem of how even to come this 
near to an adequate wage is one 
that is causing all manner of au- 
thorities and would-be authorities 
to gasp in amazement and to hunt 
for a solution. 

“This whole clamor and specula- 
tion is an evidence of the intel- 
lectual bankruptcy of railroad 
statesmanship and of railroad op- 
erating genius. The railroad ex- 
ecutives have the guarantee of the 
Government that a 6 per cent. divi- 
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dend will be supplied by the Gov- 
ernment if it can not be earned by 
the roads. The situation need cause 
them no particular worry, the only 
question being one of how to best 
extract the required amount from 
the public. The whole considera- 
tion of the matter has thus far 
brought forth only two proposals— 
direct and indirect taxation. We 
are told that freight rates must be 
increased to meet the extra cost. 
If they are not increased the extra 
cost must be met by the Govern- 
ment. 

“It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to either the Government 
or,the railroads that it might be 
possible to increase railroad oper- 
ating efficiency to a point that 
would eliminate the extra cost. 

“The question of ownership is 
not involved. The question is one 
of making the roads do what they 
were built to do and what they 
must do. The present condition 
and the present state of fright over 
the outlook is a terrific indictment 
of railroad executive brains. The 
audacity seems to have gone out of 
railroading. The fertility of imag- 
ination which made American rail- 
roads the greatest in the world has 
been sapped in the money markets. 
The ideals of achievement have 
been buried under the aspiration 
for stock jobbing. 

“When the actual operating 
forces of our railroad systems were 
dethroned by the financial powers 
railroading lost that vital spark 
that must return to life and virility 
if the problem is to be solved. 

“Let operating brains be put to 
work and the solution of the rail- 
road problem will be found. The 
answer is not in levying taxes. It 
is in real railroading.”—News Let- 
ter. 





You can lie down and let circum- 
stances walk over you and fail, or 
you can gird yourself up and walk 
through circumstances to success. 
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ANY PLAN BUT UNIONS FA- 
VORED BY EMPLOYER 


“Last week,” says Editor Bland 
of the Union Leader, “the newspa- 
pers devoted columns of space to 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s announcement of a profit- 
sharing plan—60 per cent. to the 
employes and 40 per cent: to the 
company—on paper, of course, but 
the newspapers failed to relate the 
details of this wonderful plan, so 
that discerning readers might be 
able to satisfy themselves whether 
this 60-40 arrangement is a reality 
or whether the 60 per cent. is act- 
ually mulcted from the employes in 
belated wage increases or other 
ways for which the so-called profit- 
sharing institutions are noted.” 

Attention is called to the com- 
pany’s works council plan which 
was recently launched with shouts 
of approval by the public press. 

“When all the facts surrounding 
the works council plan were ascer- 
tained and the plan was analyzed,” 
says Editor Bland, “it was found 
to be the same old lemon for the 
workers, all one-sided, and wholly 
in control of the company. 

“The national industrial confer- 
ence board, composed of a score of 
manufacturers’ associations, re- 
cently conducted a nation-wide in- 
vestigation of profit-sharing, wage 
bonuses, stock selling to employes 
and other plans, and in its report 
said this: 

“<“Profit-sharing is no panacea. 
It is no solution of the wage prob- 
lem.’ The report advised employ- 
ers that efforts along this line 
would not result in establishing 
permanent satisfactory relations 
with the workers and that their ef- 
forts might better be turned in 
other directions. 

“Out at the harvester works an 
employe is free in one respect, and 
one only. He is free to quit his 
job. But if he shows any marked 
activity in agitating a change of 
the conditions fixed for him by the 
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company, he may be denied this one 
opportunity. If the boss gets to 
him first he may be relieved of the 
necessity of quitting. In that case 
he is separated from his job and 
the profits from his labor stay with 
the company.”—News Letter. 





FOOD COSTS GOING UP; ALL 
RECORDS BROKEN 


The cost of 22 articles of food 
has increased 9 per cent. from Jan- 
uary of this year to June 15, re- 
ports the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

On June 15 the average family 
expenditure for these articles was 
2 per cent. higher than on May 15. 
The May expenditure was 2 per 
cent. higher than in April, and in 
April the expenditure was 5 per 
cent. higher than in March. 

During the period June, 1919, to 
June, 1920, potatoes increased 171 
per cent.; sugar, 152 per cent.; 
raisins, 64 per cent.; rice, 36 per 
cent.; rolled oats, 24 per cent.; 
flour, 17 per cent.; coffee, 15 per 
cent.; prunes, 11 per cent.; corn- 
meal, 10 per cent.; fresh milk and 
cabbage, 9 per cent. each; sirloin 
steak, 7 per cent.; ham and butter, 
6 per cent.; round steak and tea, 5 
per cent. each. 

The articles that showed the 
greatest decrease were: Onions, 28 
per cent.; lard, 27 per cent.; plate 
beef, 10 per cent.; bacon, 6 per 
cent.; and pork chops and toma- 
toes, 4 per cent each. 

For the seven-year period, June, 
1913, to June, 1920, nine of the 23 
articles for which prices were se- 
cured in June, 1913, increased over 
100 per cent., as follows: Pota- 
toes, 472 per cent.; sugar, 404 per 
cent.; flour, 167 per cent.; corn- 
meal, 138 per cent.; rice, 117 per 
cent.; ham, 115 per cent.; lamb, 
114 per cent.; bread, 111 per cent. ; 
hens, 110 per cent. 

These figures show that in June, 
1920, flour cost more than two and 


one-half times what it did in June, 
1913; sugar cost five times as much 
and potatoes approximately five 
and three-quarters times as much 
as in June, 1913.—News Letter. 





NO LOWERING OF WORKERS’ 
STANDARDS 


An insidious campaign has been 
begun in an attempt to pave the 
way for a reduction of wages. It 
is cautiously feeling its way 
through the press. This crafty 
propaganda is dangerous. 

“Prompt reductions are to be 
made in prices of basic commodi- 
ties and the cost of living, followed 
by a moderation of the wages of 
labor.” 

This at the outset seems a con- 
cession. Heretofore the demand 
has been for a reduction of wages 
first and a promise of a reduction 
in prices. This latest seems a new 
slant. 

Labor may well be on guard. The 
relative wage is the workers’ safe- 
guard. 

Lowering of prices of the neces- 
sities of life is desirable, but labor 
must see to it that the old order is 
reversed. 

A relative wage must be pre- 
served and extended. Conditions 
must be better, not worse. 

There must be no lowering of the 
standards of life of American 
workers. 





WANTS WAGES REDUCED 


Henry Abbott, manufacturer and 
a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, declares 
that the workers must prepare to 
accept a reduction in wages, that 
having been determined at the re- 
cent meeting of that body in this 
city. He declares that each mem- 
ber was told that he must work out 
his own method of reaching that 
end. He did not say that the pol- 
icy agreed upon will have the 
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moral and financial assistance of 
the entire membership of that as- 
sociation. If that understanding 
was not reached, what other pur- 
pose has it for existence? Now 
that he has served warning on the 
workers, with the sanction of his 
association, it is high time the 
workers should prepare to meet the 
emergency by getting into the vari- 
ous unions and insist on being con- 
sulted as to whether they will sub- 
mit to the autocratic orders he has 
assumed to issue. In telling his 
story he says: 

“Values are going to find their 
own level rapidly. And they are 
going to drag the high price of 
union labor—one of the things 
which has held them up—right 
along down with them. 

“The manufacturers will not 
have hard tasks because, like a row 
of bricks on end, if one falls the 
other comes down with a crash. 

“We realize well enough that la- 
bor will not voluntarily accept a 
lower wage. But labor will do so 
when labor gets hungry. And these 
wages will not be set by the labor 
unions, either.” 





TRADE UNIONS GROW DE- 
SPITE OPPOSITION 


The report of Secretary Frank 
Morrison to the A. F. of L. con- 
vention shows record membership 
gains the last year despite contin- 
ued savage anti-union attacks dur- 
ing that period. 

The average paid-up membership 
of the A. F. of L. for the fiscal year 
1920 was 4,078,740. This is a gain 
of 818,672 over the report made 
last year. During the 12 months 
ending April 30 last, charters were 
issued to the National Federation 
of Rural Letter Carriers, Order of 
Sleeping Car Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Patrolmen 
and to 170 central bodies in 43 
states and Canada. The states of 
Illinois, Oklahoma and Pennsyl- 


vania led with 11 charters each. 
During the year there were a total 
of 943 charters issued to national 
and international unions, central, 
local trade and federal labor 
unions. The total membership 
of 4,078,740 is diveded as follows: 
110 national and _ international 
unions, 46 state federations, 926 
city central bodies, 36,741 local 
unions, and 1,288 local trade and 
federal unions affiliated directly to 
the A. F. of L. The five depart- 
ment councils have 682 local de- 
partment councils § affiliated.— 
News Letter. 





RUNS TRUE TO FORM 


Postmaster General Burleson 
runs true to form in his ruling 
that when an employe in his de- 
partment reaches the age provided 
in the retirement law he shall be 
automatically dropped. 

The law permits heads of depart- 
ments to pass on the competency of 
an employe who has reached the 
age limit. Other department heads 
are retaining employes whose wide 
knowledge and mental alertness 
makes them valuable. But the 
postmaster general orders these 
employes to get out. 

Congressman Lehlbach, joint 
author of the law, has protested to 
the President against the post- 
master general’s order. The law- 
maker says the will of Congress is 
ignored by setting aside the provi- 
sion which permits efficient em- 
ployes being continued in the serv- 
ice; the efficiency of the postal 
service is weakened by removing 
at one time hundreds of men who 
must be replaced by green and in- 
experienced men, and the postmas- 
ter general “has increased the cost 
to the government because pen- 
sions must be paid to those dis- 
missed while salaries must also be 
paid to the green men who are 
brought into the service to replace 
them.”—News Letter. 

















(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE United States Railroad Labor Board has rendered its decision 
I on wages for express drivers and helpers. No doubt you have read 
about same in the newspapers, but a word or two from us on this 
important decision, in which the International Office played no small part, 
may not be amiss. First, I desire to say that I think the award is an 
honest finding for our men, based on the facts submitted, and I am hope- 
ful, and recommend, that our express membership will unanimously 
accept same. In our case this is the first decision of the Wage Board, 
and as years roll on let us hope that there will be many others equally as 
just to all concerned. We also hope and trust that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will grant an honest, substantial increase in rates to 
the express company, so that it may not suffer as a result of the addi- 
tional expense or cost of operation resulting from the Wage Board’s 
award, because it would be unfair to have the stockholders of the com- 
pany suffer. They are entitled to an honest return on the money they 
have invested and they have for some time past been losing in this busi- 
ness. The service rendered by the railway express cannot be equaled by 
any other country in the world and could not be duplicated in this country 
if the present company was to decide to disband. 

The award granted to our members is 16 cents per hour and is retro- 
active, or dates back to May 1, 1920. Many of the men will receive 
about $100.00 back pay in a special or separate check. Some nice work 
for your union to have accomplished; for, let it be understood right here, 
your union did the job. Our manner of stating the facts, our fairness 
and honesty in dealing with exact conditions, was mainly responsible for 
such a fair settlement of the case. The Clerks’ International Union took 
care of its membership and did well for its men, but the men belonging 
to that union are working under different conditions and required differ- 
ent arguments. In my judgment our men are working under better 
conditions. The Clerks’ case was presented in a very masterly manner 
by the International officers of the Clerks’ Union. We represented the 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, as the greatest majority of them belong 
to our International, and the drivers, chauffeurs, etc., that don’t belong 
should immediately join hands with us, if they want their conditions 
taken care of in the future, for, remember, under the Esch-Cummins law 
there must be appointed a board or boards of adjustment to adjust, arbi- 
trate and, if possible, settle all disputes arising during the year. For in- 
stance, certain sections of the award may need interpretation, or some 
dispute may arise over overtime, etc. Therefore, all the clerks should 
belong to the Clerks’ International Union and all drivers, chauffeurs, men 
working on wagons or automobiles, men employed in stables or garages, 
should belong to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs of America, chartered under the American Federation of Labor. 
There is no excuse now for men who properly come under our jurisdic- 
tion remaining outside of our organization any longer. There is no room 
any more for company unions. Let me say to you confidentially that the 
company officials (whose names we cannot mention) desire all men that 
properly come under our jurisdiction to belong to our organization, for 
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almost as important as the splendid increase obtained in wages is the 
very favorable impression we have made on the company, due to our 
honest, fair and intelligent handling of the case; our straightforward 
and clean method of doing business. This is not boasting (boasting 
would not get us anything), and the following statement was made by 
more than one of the company’s officials: “Our company is indeed grati- 
fied and pleased with the way you do business. Your International rep- 
resentatives have made a most favorable impression on our officials and 
have caused us to change our previous feelings toward the labor move- 
ment very materially. Before meeting your representatives we were 
somewhat afraid that we would be unable to understand one another or 
reach an understanding, but we want to assure you that we have never 
done business with anyone who has been so fair, so honorable or so con- 
servative, and at the same time so firm. Your pleadings for your mem- 
bership not only impressed us, but convinced us, we could and will be 
friends.” Is there now any reason why men in the employ of this com- 
pany should not pay up their dues or pay their initiation and join hands 
with us, so that we may go on improving the conditions of the men work- 
ing for. the large express company? The man who continues in the so- 
called company organization, or refuses to pay dues into some local of 
our International, after we have made good every statement or promise, 
is an ingrate of the lowest type and almost deserves to be called a degen- 
erate, one unworthy of the companionship or confidence of honest men. 
Remember the company officials cannot, and we do not expect them to, 
tell you to give up the other union, but, believe me, the company officials 
will know the men that refuse to join hands with us, and perhaps we 
may find a way of impressing on you your duty to us—which is to come, 
join hands with us, be one of us, for the sake of the men who work 
with you. 





HE nominations for President and Vice-President of the United 

States have been made by both the Republican and Democratic par- 

ties and are now well known throughout the country. It is every 
man’s privilege to vote for whom he pleases, but it is our duty, as officers 
of your union, to tell you what we know about both conventions and can- 
didates. Now then, as stated above, let us assure you that you may vote 
any old way you desire to, as no one will call you to account for doing so, 
but don’t say, when the election is all over, that we did not tell you any- 
thing about the case, and don’t let other questions, other than Labor’s 
interest, influence you when deciding or choosing your candidate. 

The American Federation of Labor appointed a committee, headed 
by Samuel Gompers, to visit and place before both political conventions 
the claims and the needs of the toilers. Labor’s committee appeared first 
before the Republican convention, and, to be brief, were flatly refused 
anything. What is still worse, the Republican platform declared in favor 
of preventing strikes by legislation, if possible, and does not even declare 
in favor of the right of men to organize. The declarations of the Repub- 
licans are the most reactionary, in their position towards Labor, that 
have been made for many years, and the candidate, Mr. Harding, as 
United States Senator, has on every occasion cast his vote against Labor. 
He is a very nice, smooth, congenial man to talk with, but is one of the 
old crowd, controlled by trusts and non-union corporations—one of the 
type that believes labor unions are un-American and are run by agi- 
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tators. He will not promise anything to Labor, so if elected we must 
not expect anything. Mr. Coolidge, the Republican candidate for Vice- 
President, would never have been heard of nationally were it not for the 
fact that he made a record in Boston fighting the Policemen’s Union, and 
incidentally all unions, and as a result has destroyed not only the Police- 
men’s Union in Boston, but he has disrupted the best police force in the 
country, and for efficiency has substituted any-old-kind of police duty. A 
few years ago he was elected to the Massachusetts Legislature from a 
small town in the northern part of the State by promising that he would 
get the State to build a road for the town. He trimmed around with the 
Democrats and Republicans and succeeded in getting a bill passed to 
build the road. This made him State Senator and then Governor, and, 
perhaps, Vice-President of the United States. He was a nice, tame, 
faithful machine Republican, hating unions in his heart; very plausible, 
soft-soaping union men whenever he met them, but never doing anything 
for them. During his whole political career he never did anything con- 
structive for Labor, and if he is elected to the Vice-Presidency, don’t 
expect anything. He would drive every union man in this country to 
the bottom of the sea, if he could. Now, on the Democratic side of the 
line, we find Mr. Cox, Governor of Ohio, nominated for President. Dur- 
ing his long career he has always been Labor’s friend. He is not ashamed 
to come out in the open and say so. In his speech of acceptance he de- 
clared in the strongest language, “The right of men to organize and to 
quit work if they desired to do so.” When Labor’s committee appeared 
before the Democratic convention in San Francisco they were received 
with courtesy and kindness, and while they were not granted all they 
asked, the platform of that party contains much more favorable declara- 
tions for Labor than the Republican platform. As to the candidates for 
President, one has never been with us, the other has always been our 
friend. As Governor of Ohio Mr. Cox was responsible for more favor- 
able legislation for Labor than any Governor that ever preceded him. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Law, for which he was mainly responsible, 
is one of the best of its kind in the country. While true to the principles 
of his party, he is outspoken and fearless and cannot be made to do wrong 
even by those within his party who would threaten him. Governor Cox 
resembles Governor Johnson of California in many ways—fearless, hon- 
est, daring, manly, honorable, anxious to do right by and for the people, 
especially the common, or working, people of the country. The candi- 
date for Vice-President, Mr. Roosevelt, a near relative of the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy has always been 
friendly to Labor. As Assistant Secretary of the Navy it was his duty 
to deal with the navy and arsenal employes, and in every instance he was 
fair and treated the men with kindness, never denying them the right to 
organize and to be represented by men of their own choosing. Compare 
him with Coolidge—the man who denies men the right to organize. 
Compare Cox with Harding, the United States Senator, always voting 
against us, and then as a true union man do your duty for yourself, your 
fellow workers and for your country. Your conscience must be your 
guide, but your comrades expect you to help them solve this great ques- 
tion of right and justice by electing to office Labor’s friends and defeating 
Labor’s enemies. 








MISCELLANY 









AUTO ACCIDENTS INCREASED 


Twenty - three children were 
killed by vehicular traffic in New 
York City during the month of 
May, according to the report of the 
National Highways Protective So- 
ciety, made public recently. 

The report shows that while trol- 
ley and wagon fatalities decreased 
over the month of May last year, 
the automobile fatalities have in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent. During 
the last month automobiles and mo- 
torcycles killed 22 persons in this 
city, of whom 8 were children. In 
May, 1912, 15 persons, of whom 8 
were children, were killed. Trol- 
leys last month killed 3 children 
and 5 adults. Wagons last month 
killed 12 children and 6 adults.— 
New York Call. 





RAG PRICES JUMP 


The price of rags to be re- 
worked into cloth increased from 
300 to 1,200 per cent. between 
June, 1914, and December, 1919, 
according to the national sheep 
and wool bureau of America. The 
bureau shows that this advance is 
because of the increased use of wool 
substitutes in cloth sold as “all 
wool”’—a term understood by the 
public to mean all virgin (new) 
wool. 

Textile manufacturers, it is 
stated, prefer wool substitutes be- 
cause they can make more money. 
The law permits cloth made of 
them to be sold unidentified and 
without any mark that would make 
it possible for the public to know 
of the absence of virgin (new) 
wool. As a result rags have el- 
bowed new wool out of its legiti- 
mate market and, the bureau says, 
wool growers face ruin. 












The public demand for virgin 
wool is great, but the response of 
the textile manufacturers is little. 
Last year they gave the public an 
allowance of three pounds of vir- 
gin wool per capita, while the need 
is estimated at 12 pounds per cap- 
ita. 

The bureau is urging the pas- 
sage of the “truth-in-fabric” bill, 
now pending in Congress. Such a 
law would compel manufacturers 
to stamp the amount of new wool 
in their goods. The public could 
decide for itself what grade it 
wanted, but the bill would stop 
false representation.—News Let- 
ter. 





WON’T DISCUSS SHUT DOWN 


In a letter to Mayor White, Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen company of 
Lawrence, Mass., refused to at- 
tend a conference of city offi- 
cials to discuss the shut down of 
the trust’s mills. More than 15,000 
wage earners in Lawrence are idle 
and many of them are leaving with 
their families. 

President Wood informed the 
mayor that the conference can be of 
no assistance “in controlling eco- 
nomic conditions which compelled 
the shut down.” 

In the meantime, the trust holds 
prices to their war level and editors 
and certain office seekers call on 
workers to produce more that 
prices may be reduced. 

Mayor White says he will ask for 
a special session of the legislature 
to investigate the shut down.— 
News Letter. 





The fellow who refuses to help 
himself soon discovers that outside 
assistance is hard to get. 
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ARE ROADS CHEATING? 


Are the railroads, under private 
management responsible for the 
present coal shortage? The New 
York World says: 

“In according the railroads the 
privilege of assigning cars to the 
mines filling railroad orders, the 
way has been opened for the re- 
vival of abuses that cannot be per- 
mitted to continue. Taking advan- 
tage of the powers of discretion 
granted them, it is charged the rail- 
roads have favored mining com- 
panies with which they have close 
connections to the injury of others 
in the operation of which they are 
not interested. 

“If the mines are to resume pro- 
duction at capacity, if the mine 
workers are to have employment at 
fair wages, there must be straight 
dealing by the railroads in the dis- 
tribution of cars.—News Letter. 





In addressing a meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, of which he is presi- 
dent, F. J. Miller said: 

“There is a good deal of loose 
talk about decreased production. I 
am not so sure that production has 
decreased generally ; in some plants 
the productivity of the workers has 
increased. It depends very much 
upon how you treat the men, and 
also very much upon how well the 
administrative functions of an es- 
tablishment are carried on. The 
question is: Does the management 
inspire the men to do their best? 
When the management fails to lead 
or to inspire, it is easy to blame 
our troubles on the ‘wicked work- 
ers.’ 

“Management must realize that 
the worker has grown conscious of 
his human rights and that he de- 
mands a larger share in the fruits 
of civilization. The worker does 
not want shower baths in the fac- 
tory; he wants a shower bath in 
his home. He wants good wages 
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so that he may have his own home 
supplied with the conveniences and 
comforts of modern civilization. 
And he wants leisure to enjoy what 
good things, material and spiritual, 
life has to offer us.”—A. F. of L. 
News Letter. 





LUCK 


What constitutes the thing called 
luck? 

In it I fancy there is pluck, 

And there is faith and there is 
skill; 

It has a part of iron will; 

It is born of dreams which brave 
men hold, 

And comes to them if they are bold. 

Luck is the joy which men deserve, 

The rich reward of those who serve. 


Luck likes to help and boost the 
man 

Who bravely does the best he can; 

It seldom benefits the base 

Or raises high the commonplace. 

It often helps the friend in need, 

Yet he is helpless here, indeed, 

Who has no courage of his own 

And must depend on luck alone. 


If you have faith and you will work, 
If you will go where dangers lurk; 
If you possess a dream and cling 
To it in spite of everything; 

If you are brave and wise and fair, 
And have the grit to do and dare; 
If you possess your share of pluck, 
The chances are that you'll have 

luck. 





Given the whole-hearted support 
of all men and women of labor, our 
organized labor movement with its 
constructive program, its love for 
freedom, justice and democracy, 
will prove the most potent factor 
in protecting, safeguarding and 
promoting the general welfare of 
the great mass of our people during 
this trying period of reconstruction 
and all times thereafter. 
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NEW YORK BANKS LEAD 
PROFIT-GOUGING PACK 

Because of their refusal to obey 
laws regulating interest, bankers 
in this city make beef trust barons 
look like amateurs, says S. S. Fon- 
taine, financial expert, writing in 
the New York World. 

“There is no more autocratic and 
unrelenting body on earth than the 
New York money oligarchy—un- 
less it is the governing committee 
of the New York stock exchange— 
and the broker or other borrower 
who defies it might as well go out 
of business,” he says. 

“Now the laws of New York 
state absolutely fix the interest rate 
of 6 per cent. on all classes of loans, 
except demand loans in excess of 
$5,000, in which there is no re- 
striction, and loans of commercial 
paper or collateral for a fixed pe- 
riod in excess of 6 per cent. 
Whether the excess is exacted in 
the form of bonus or commission it 


is usury pure and simple, and the 
banker who practices it is a law- 
breaker, and the only way that he 
gets away with it is that his vic- 


tims do not dare complain. That 
would be the end of their credit.” 

The writer explains the methods 
of “these merry banking bandits,” 
who set interest charges for loans 
at 8 and 9 per cent. and then de- 
mand that the loans be paid on the 
ground that they need the money. 

“And the same banks that have 
called loans in the morning at 9 
per cent. because they need the 
money are the principal lenders in 
the afternoon at 12 and 14 per cent. 
There is no money market on Sat- 
urday and the loan carries over till 
Monday at the high rate. Do you 
get the point? And the trail of all 
this leads straight to the floor of 
the stock exchange, where three 
men handle all the mechanism of 
the call money market for the ac- 
count of the group of banks who 
engage in this form of profiteering 


with other people’s 
News Letter. 


RAILROADS IN MUDDLE 


The railroad situation in the 
United States has become involved 
in a ghastly transportation muddle, 
declared William B. Colver, mem- 
ber federal trade commission, in an 
address in this city. “Since 1916,” 
he said, “you have heard a contin- 
ual clamor about ‘car shortage,’ 
and that is taken to mean that 
there are not enough cars and that 
the poor, half-starved railroads 
ought to have more cars. The fact 
is that if the available open-top 
cars, after liberal allowance to oth- 
er industries requiring such cars 
had been made, were loaded with 
coal and moved at canalboat speed, 
being allowed 20 days for a round 
trip, and being allowed shop time 
for repairs in excess of the require- 
ments of experience, there are 
enough cars now on the tracks to 
move all the coal that this country 
could possibly use and have a sur- 
plus requirement which would take 
care of over 50,000,000 additional 
tons, or nearly a 10 per cent. over- 
head factor of safety.”—News 
Letter. 


money.” — 








Secretary of Treasury Houston 
in a recent speech said: ‘Based on 
the income tax data of the treasury 
for the year, the people of the 
United States spent $22,000,000,000 
on what the treasury is pleased to 
sort out as extravagances. Among 
these mentioned was $750,000,000 
for soft drinks, $1,000,000,000 for 
candy, $58,000,000 for chewing 
gum, $800,000,000 for cigarettes, 
$810,000,000 for cigars, between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000 for 
jewelry, and $750,000,000 for ad- 
mission to motion pictures and 
other places of amusement.” 





Many a man doesn’t know what 
he is talking about until it is too 
late. 
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Come to the convention prepared not to work for any particular per- 
son, but to give the best there is in you to the end that the International 
Union may be strengthened, made sounder and stronger and more uni- 
fied than ever before, that it may withstand the onslaughts made on it 
from within and without. 





Every local union affiliated with the International is morally bound 
to send a delegate to our convention, opening in Cleveland on the first 
Monday in October. Remember, if you are not represented, you must 
not kick, no matter what happens. So come, help us make the laws. 





Montgomery Ward & Co. June sales amounted to $9,379,772, com- 
pared with $7,259,071 in June, 1919. For the six months sales were 
$59,298,492, compared with $43,844,139 last year. 





United Cigar Stores Company of America June sales totaled $6,512,- 
000, compared with $4,821,000 in June a year ago. Sales for the six 
months were $36,338,387, compared with $27,888,456 last year. 





Sales of War Savings and Thrift Stamps in June totaled $3,107,910, 
compared with $3,552,962 in May and $5,269,536 in June of last year. 
Sales for the first six months of this year totaled $31,748,345, compared 
with $118,356,124 in the same period last year. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch -Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ....  ° $§ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Unionto — 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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